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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


With its next issue (on July 2nd) 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW begins a 
new series under new management. 
As has already been announced in 
the daily Press, Mr. A. A. Baumann, 
owing to ill-health, has felt obliged 
to relinquish the Editorship, and a 
controlling interest in the Journal 
has been acquired by Sir E. Mackay 
Edgar. The incoming Editor is Mr. 
Sydney Brooks, and Mr. Hartley 
Withers will be associated with him 
as Financial Editor. 

Certain changes in size, form, and 
type, but not in price, will be intro- 
duced im the issue for July 2nd, and 
it is hoped they will prove accept- 
able te old SATURDAY readers. In 
these and other matters, however, 
the new directors are content that 
the enlarged journal should speak 
for itself. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


N Monday a new era in politics was begun 
by the first sitting in Downing Street of 


the Imperial Conference, the premiers whom 
Mr. Lloyd George addressed representing Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa. India 
had two native representatives and Mr. Montagu. 
Foreign policy, defence, constitutional relations 
and the Anglo-Japanese Treaty are among the 
subjects for discussion. We have noticed a foolish 
tendency since the war to overlook or disparage 
the Overseas Dominions. The visit of the Premiers 
should do something to remove this pose. We 
have always wondered that there was not a definite 
group in Parliament pledged, apart from party conflict, 
to support Dominion interests. ‘‘ What should they 
know of England who only England know? ’”’ asked 
Mr. Kipling, and the question still has its point. 


What has democracy left to kingship that it should 
be prized? Never before has the public realised the 
sacrifice entailed by the possession of a crown. The 
noble and dignified service of His Majesty calls forth 
admiration from everyone. Embued with a high sense 
of responsibility, he has a keen desire to serve his 
country. One might say, indeed, that he is a servant 
rather than a ruler of his people. Wherever a king can 
encourage or help, there one finds King George and 
his Queen, and even in positions of imminent danger. 
All this goes with the usurpation of royal prerogatives. 
“ His Majesty has been pleased . . ’’ has become a 
meaningless phrase too often. The friends and backers 
of political wire-pullers receive honours which a 
sovereign would bestow only on those who by personal 
sacrifice or ability have earned them. Yet, shorn of 
rights which have been misused, King George fulfils the 
functions of his high office with a devotion which was 
never more admired than it is to-day. 
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The difference of opinion in the Cabinet over Lord 
Donoughmore’s plea for fiscal autonomy for Ireland, 
was the sort of thing to bring the downfall of a Govern- 
ment. It had either to justify its position before the 
world by offering Ireland the fullest possible measure 


of self-government, or to take arms against a sea of- 


troubles without more ado. Judging from the Lord 
Chancellor’s speech in the Lords on Tuesday 
night, it has decided in favour of the latter 
course. Of one thing, at all events, it can be 
certain. Taking arms—that is, setting up Crown 
Colony rule in Ireland—will not end the trouble: 
it will only aggravate it. If a policy of increased force 
—without a last effort at compromise—is adopted, all 
the steel in all the munition works in Britain will not 
suffice to rivet effectually the cracks in the Govern- 
mental machine. Indeed, the cracks will widen with 
each extra bayonet transported across St. George’s 
Channel. Taken in conjunction with the Lords debate, 
the King’s speech at the opening of the Ulster Parlia- 
ment was hardly convincing. 


Attacks on signal-boxes, the cutting of telegraph 
wires, and violence or intimidation directed against any 
person likely to interfere, are the latest move of Sinn 
Fein in England. To intimidate the English is a diffi- 
cult business; but Sinn Fein clearly remains resolute, 
and so far as we understand the policy of the Govern- 
ment, it is to carry through the present Act, though its 
working in Southern Ireland is regarded by everybody 
who knows as frankly impossible. Rumours of peace 
moves are in turn supported and denied; and nothing 
substantial, so far as we can see, is done towards a set- 
tlement, while the toll of human lives mounts daily. 


Working in the dark seems to make the miners blind 
to economic facts, and even three months’ leisure above 
ground has not opened their eyes. But the fault lies 
chiefly with the men’s leaders, blind leaders of the 
blind, who are—if they knew it—working for the dis- 
ruption of their Federation. It may not be next week, 
or next month, but sooner or later the men will realise 
that they are fighting a losing game, and will accept 
the inevitable. Meanwhile, the attempt to call a general 
strike will fail now as it failed before. It would be 
better if these leaders gave up trying to save their faces 
and turned their attention to saving the industry. 


We note that the men have started work again in 
some of the pits, though not so many as was expected. 
But the movement will grow, and the Federation, so 
far as we can see, will be shorn of much of its power, 
if it does not actually break up. One thing that as- 
tonishes us is the miners’ ignorance of their own wel- 
fare, or—shall we say ?—indifference to rotten leader- 
ship. They are curiously insensitive to public opinion, 
and many of them failed to vote at a crisis which was 
obviously of supreme importance for their livelihood. 
There are not many trades—bankrupt or solvent—which 
are ready to throw away a donation of £10,000,000. 
The hope that the Premier would steadily put off the 
positively last chance of the money was, perhaps, 
dominant in a party which has done plenty of dictation 
of late. 


The industrial position has materially improved 
within the past few days. Whether or not the miners 
return to work, there are no more complaints of over- 
production, the idle miners having unconsciously ad- 
justed the markets. In both cotton and engineering 
the situation has been eased, while in other directions 
there is evidence of increased activity. But by their 
long-drawn-out abstention from work—nearly eight 
months it must be now—the shipyard joiners have 
penalised the nation and their confréres in other ship- 
yard trades, till now there is no work left for anyone. 
Re-conditioning and new tonnage have both been 
placed abroad, and with serviceable vessels changing 
hands at 30s. to £2 per ton, there is little hope for 
shipbuilders. Not till Cardiff mortgagees have been 
relieved from their burdens by Glasgow shipowners 
can we hope for an increase in new tonnage. Except 
in one or two directions, notably tankers and refriger- 
ated-space boats, the shipping market is glutted. 
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Anti-waste has scored again in the seat vacated by 
Mr. Pemberton-Billing in East Hertfordshire. The 
Coalition Unionist was nowhere, scoring only 5,553 
votes against 12,329. Mr. Lloyd George must now 
perceive that his formidable body of supporters is 
likely to be considerably reduced in the near future. 
No Government could be popular which has—apart 
from Ireland and foreign distractions—the difficulties 
of to-day at home to deal with. But there is a 
growing feeling that if the economic problems which 
now crush us had been taken in hand earlier and 
seriously considered, the crisis would be less severe. 


The luncheon parties of the two wings of the Liberal 
Party are a sign of the political times, which are 
becoming out of joint. Both Coalitionists and Inde- 
pendents fear for their chances in the General Election, 
which cannot be long delayed, and an accommodation 
of some kind is sought—purely unofficial, of course; 
they always are until they succeed. It is obvious that 
a Coalition of Liberals and Tories cannot long continue 
—though a coalition of some description seems inevit- 
able in the present state of parties—and the hatchet 
must be suitably interred sooner or later, if Liberalism 
is to endure. The difficulty is to find a leader, for no 
one fancies Mr. Asquith in that réle again. Mean- 
while Mr. Lloyd George is finding it increasingly 
difficult to manage his turbulent Tories, and perhaps 
views with discreet favour these Liberal luncheons. 
One never knows. 


The Borough of Poplar cannot pay the sums it owes 
to the L.C.C. for public services, and to the Metropoli- 
tan Asylums Board, because it has no money. A Divi- 
sional Court in the King’s Bench has ordered the pay- 
ment to be made, but the Borough Council is going to 
appeal. There is a difficulty about levying distress on 
such a body. Poplar has had to pay a good deal for 
unemployment and Poor Law relief, and if it met all 
its liabilities, would, it is stated, have to impose rates 
at £1 18s. 6d. in the £. We observe that it has re- 
ceived £3,000 from the Prince of Wales’s Fund, the 
application of which we have been endeavouring to 
discover for some time. The whole business is a lurid 
comment on the results of unemployment. Dislocation 
of trade is, of course, inevitable; but everyone knows 
that the system of doles is scandalously misused by 
people who can quite well get work and give false ac- 
counts of themselves. 


The Bank Rate on Thursday was reduced from 6} per 
cent, at which it has stood for eight weeks, to 6. This 
was somewhat of a surprise in view of the continued 
refusal of the miners to make a settlement. This 
cheapening of money will be an advantage to the City 
and serve, perhaps, to reduce the prevailing pessimism. 
But so long as Labour goes in for perpetual strikes, or, 
when it works, does much less than other countries, 
such as Germany and Belgium, the outlook for this 
country cannot be a bright one. The trade unions 
have established a tyranny which is disastrous to in- 
dustry. They are not going to help the miners to the 
general strike mentioned by Mr. Hodges. Perhaps 
he did not expect it; for he must know pretty well by 
this time that universal brotherhood is a dream beyond 
the achievement of human society as at present con- 
stituted. Labour has at least had the sense, we notice, 
this week to repudiate the Communists. 


On Tuesday the case of Farrow’s Bank ended at the 
Old Bailey with four years’ penal servitude for Mr. 
Farrow, founder, and Mr. Walter Crotch, director. The 
jury found them guilty of publishing fraudulent state- 
ments concerning the bank. No other verdict was pos- 
sible, though Farrow declared himself innocent, and 
Crotch said he never intended to inflict any injury on 
the public. The latter has exhibited himself in his 
books on Dickens as an arrant and pretentious senti- 
mentalist. The ‘‘ spiritual arming of the people for 
Democracy ’’ of which he wrote in 1919, would be 
better done by persons who do not share Crotch’s ideas 
of honesty and business. A well-deserved seclusior 
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will not repay the unfortunate depositors in Farrow’s 
Bank. The difficulties of ‘proving fraud are well-known 
to lawyers and litigants, and we wish that the law was 
more frequently applied to correct unsound finance, 
which is one of the curses of to-day. 


The Hon. Secretary of the Ivory Cross (National 
Dental Aid) Fund makes a remarkable statement in the 
letter addressed to us and published last week. ‘‘Treat- 
ment in Dental Hospitals is carried out by students 
under the supervision of Registered Surgeon-Dentists 
and payment, we think are correct in stating, must be 
made for everything therein, even for dental letters.”’ 
This is a sweeping assertion, and one naturally turns 
to the figures of the hospitals concerned. If it is sub- 
stantiated, the public have contributed a vast sum of 
money which has been diverted into wrong channels. 
Certainly the cost of treatment per head at the Royal 
Dental Hospital in Leicester Square is greater than 
would be charged by a highly qualified and skilled 
dental surgeon, and in view of the fact that our hos- 
pitals are in urgent need of funds, it might be well if 
this matter were cleared up. To the casual investiga- 
tor this particular hospital appears to be a_ school, 
although the money supplied by the public was for the 
benefit of the poor. As for the National Dental Aid 
Fund—-what with the revision of the National Insur- 
ance scheme now before Parliament, and a probable 
increase in the contribution for employers, and other 
insurance, Medical State Aid, and doles, it is really 
too much to expect the public to contribute funds for 
those who will not clean their own teeth. Surely there 
are enough hardships and unavoidable calamities in 
our daily lives without going so far afield to help others. 
We presume the money goes to dentists; so from a 
business point of view the letter published last week is 
somewhat contradictory. 


The degree of public interest in the ‘‘ No longer 
Nameless Exhibition,’ as it is now called, has been 
reduced by the rivalry of other recently opened picture 
shows—the New English Art Club, the Allied Artists, 
the Salon des Refusés at the Guildhall, and the re- 
organised section of the Tate Gallery, where some 
valuable additions to the permanent collection are 
supplemented by many modern English pictures lent 
by private owners. But some surprises, agreeable or 
otherwise, await everyone who revisits the Grosvenor 
Gallery after the publication of the artists’ names. 
We have had the rare and pleasant experience of 
finding that we admire and like, up to a certain point, 
a picture by Mr. Henry Tuke—the ‘ Victorian Por- 
trait.’ The author of that puzzling work, ‘ Preparing 
for the Ball,’ is not Mr. Barribal of the soap adver- 
tisements, but Mr. David Jagger, whose name we 
have hitherto associated only with another vulgar 
picture called ‘ The Bolshevik.’ On the strength of 
two such works we prophesy a successful future for 
Mr. Jagger. 


We confess to two positive errors of judgment— 
first, in ascribing a portrait to Mr. Gilbert Spencer, 
working under the influence of Mr. Neville Lewis, 
whereas it appears to be by Mr. Neville Lewis, work- 
ing under the influence of Mr. Gilbert Spencer. The 
second is that we declined to believe that Mr. John 
painted ‘ The Ballad Seller,’ and we should prefer, if 
we could, to continue in this unbelief. It is an in- 
different work, a mere ébauche, conceived haphazard, 
and painted in idle moments. We are confident that 
Mr. John has destroyed or painted over some dozens 
of infinitely better pictures than this. 


Dr. Warde Fowler, whose death we notice with 
regret, had of late paid special attention to Virgil, 
and maintained his lively interest in Latin Literature 
to the end. He did a great deal for the study of 
Roman ritual and religion, and was a scholar of wide 
knowledge, though, perhaps, as was the custom of his 
time, he paid exaggerated attention to German 
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speculations. The point to be noticed about him, 
however, is that he was not a mere classical scholar; 
he was a naturalist as well; and his first two books 
were ‘ A Year with the Birds’ and ‘ Tales of the 
Birds.’ Thus he gained that interest in actual life 
which is apt to be lost in the seclusion of a library. 
His writing was always good, being clear and free 
from the pedantry which makes some classical scholar- 
ship unreadable. It is advisable to know English as 
well as Latin, if you wish to be persuasive. 


Summer suns have finally dispelled any mild interest 
the public might have taken in a coal strike which is 
rapidly ruining their country. Indeed, many regard 
it as a minor blessing, for the clarity of the air, 
through the absence of smoke, is making London a 
different place. The trees are retaining their early 
freshness far longer than usual, and the sky is as blue 
and clear as in the country: standing by the Morning 
Post building, one can see plainly the Crystal Palace. 
If the deadlock lasts until the autumn—as pessimists 
predict—France will be affected, for her artists who 
come annually over to paint our fine fog effects will have 
to go empty away. 


The extraordinary weather, recalling the long dry 
spell of 1911, continues with at most a sprinkling of 
rain, and the shortage of water is becoming very serious 
in several districts. Some rivers have dried up, and 
those who rely on wells are very unhappy. Hay is 
thin this year, and the roots will be insignificant. The 
latest trial was a heavy frost last Sunday, which did 
serious harm to many garden crops. Fields of potatoes 
were blackened, and this universal crop is of great im- 
portance to many cottagers and small holders. A 
frost so late is very unusual, and is not expected after 
the middle of May. But we are never surprised at any 
of the vagaries of our climate, which, after all, is the 
best for working in the world. Its very variety has 
been shown to suit the human animal better than a long 
spell of settled weather. A prolonged summer leads 
to slackness and a crop of mistakes which would be 
impossible without its relaxing influences. If this 
country were capable of the open air café, now would 
be the time for it. But it is too conservative, and goes 
on in the old, uncomfortable way. Though the straw 
hat is being reduced to tempt unwilling buyers, the 
top hat is rapidly assuming its old pride of place. 


The voting at Brighton justifies the hope that there 
are many in the ranks of Labour who are sane enough 
to look at the future with open eyes. No thinking 
man can desire to see the miners broken as a result of 
their misguided struggle. Rather, as we have main- 
tained, it is essential that they should be helped and 
educated. We agree with Sir Arthur Duckman that 
the whole position of the labour world requires re- 
organising. The consumer, no less than the worker, 
needs it. There is no longer room for the parasite in 
industry, and until some broad-minded genius arises to 
draw every factor which goes towards industrial 
efficiency into one solid phalanx, we cannot hope for 
success. 


The Chairman of Messrs. Richardson Westgarth 
& Co. explained last week that a careful analysis of his 
Company’s cost sheets showed that the labour cost of 
a marine engine is four times what it was in 1914, this 
being largely accounted for by decreased output. To 
continue on these lines is futile. As Mr. ‘‘ Monty ” 
Gluckstein, who is largely responsible for the success 
of the greatest catering firm in the world, told the 
shareholders of Lyons, Limited, last week, we cannot 
exchange dear exports for cheap food. In other 
words, the worker pays for his costliness. It becomes 
increasingly urgent, therefore, that Labour should 
realise that it is not independent, but must rely for its 
profits on the economic position of the world, just as 
everyone else does. 
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BAD EXCUSES. 


FTER an interval of some discredit and dis- 
A favour, the bad excuse has, during the last 

fifteen years, regained more than all its vogue 
and vitality. Encouraged by the example of persons 
who have crept up from obscure beginnings to high 
positions, the whole posse of shifters and wrigglers and 
other opportunists who hope to follow in their steps 
now shelters its selfish aims under pretences which 
only a very short time ago would have afforded them 
no protection. The rising tide of subversive and 
revolutionary ideas seems to have almost washed away 
the solid fabric of sound principles and long-estab- 
lished institutions. As the work of dilapidation has 
proceeded, and plank after plank has been knocked 
away from the bulwarks which safeguard our liberties 
and our pockets, the mischief done is justified, and 
even boasted of, as either necessary, or significant of 
‘‘ progress.’’ The general disposition to regard the 
old-established maxims of wisdom as out of date has 
led whole masses of people to accept fallacies and 
sophisms exploded ages ago as worthy of considera- 
tion and, if plausibly advocated, of credence. Thus 
the linguistic camouflage is achieving more _ world- 
wide triumphs than its more practical prototype did 
during the late war. Take the excuse most commonly 
used by the stump orator for pillaging the capitalist 
for the benefit of the idle and unthrifty. Does any 
hearer dare to venture an objection? ‘‘ Is it not 
rather high-handed and unjust to forfeit all rights of 
a man to get any compensation for the outlay which 
has made workable a mine or factory or piece of land 
by which his fellow-creatures are enabled to find 
lucrative employment ?’’ Answer, ‘‘Oh, no, he can well 
afford it.’’ But if this principle was admissible, would 
the outlay ever have been made? The storied goose 
which laid the golden eggs was nurtured upon a diet 
of which we have now lost the secret. But it was 
undoubtedly of a rich and plenteous kind. The 
preacher of equality and the “‘ natural rights of men 
(and geese),’’ if he had been living then, would have 
found abundant excuse for reducing this lordly fowl’s 
menu and her pleasant surroundings to more modest 
dimensions. But what would have become of the 
golden eggs? 

A bad excuse is proverbially better than none. If 
used with adroitness, it may at times serve its purpose 
even better than a good one. Schoolboys and 
domestic servants and shop-men, as well as Cabinet 
Ministers, generally keep a good supply of them ready 
for emergencies. Few people who are really busy can 
- spense altogether with the need for them. The lady 

has been seen through the window by the too 
p eyes of a visitor, who is told by her footman that 
is ‘‘ not at home,” is thought, even by that in- 
iual, to have been guilty of a very venial sin. A 
nite lie’? is hardly comsidered—except by a 
ver—a sin at all. If used with good humour, and 
itically, the bad exeuse may disarm the wrath of 
verieved expostulator. So the Irish car-driver, 
vas ordered to drive to a specified place in the 
pulled up at the first inn on the way, and, 
‘he traveller protested and declared that he was 
o want of refreshment, replied, *‘ Shure, and 
‘jn’t the baste be thirsty?’” There have been in- 
os where a very bad exeuse has been so carefully 
ved that it could be advanced, not only for the 
« exculpation of the offender, but also to the 

| and defeat of Me aceuser, An under- 
having, in his turm, to read in chape! the 

/ the day, began it by saying, after a pause 
‘ion and a show of great surprise, ** What is 
say? The fathers have eaten four grapes, 
omediately after chapel the culprit was sum- 
with urgency to the private room of the 
who happened to be a very punctilious 
bman. ‘There, Severely rated, he 
he most sincere and innocent astonishment, 

ed to accompany the furious Provost to the 

od show him the word ** four” in type in 

ve Bible. The latter; knowing that in this 
volume, the letter “f° was practically in- 
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distinguishable from the ‘“‘ s,’’ 
invitation, and dismiss the offender with no more 
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was fain to refuse the 


grievous punishment than a reprimand. Occasionally 
the plea of justification is based upon a ground so 
ridiculous that the fault-finder is more induced to 
laugh than to be offended. So a rather elderly pass- 
man in the ‘‘ Schools ’’’ at Oxford, being asked how 
it was that he had not read up his books, answered, 
‘* Well, Sir, you see I am a schoolmaster, and was 
so busy teaching my boys that I had no time to learn 
much myself.’’ 

A sort of Grand Show of Bad Excuses is, of course, 
made at Question Time when the House of Commons 
is sitting. In preparation for this ordeal the most 
trusty of the understrappers in the Department specially 
put on its defence must often be set an anxious task 
is devising some colourable explanation which may 
be expected to silence or delude inquirers. If the 
utmost efforts of the best problem-solvers in the 
Government service fail to cook up a dish fit to set 
before even such lenient critics as compose the 
present Chamber, there remains always the expedient 
of cutting the Gordian knot by declaring roundly that 
it is ‘‘ not for the public advantage that the question 
should be answered more fully.’’ But this rather bold 
hacking of a way out is not, of course, to be too 
frequently used. When a really awkward question is 
on the paper, the artificers in the chief laboratory for 
hoodwinking the public are occasionally so pestered 
with political or administrative conundrums that they 
must feel for once for some hours that they are 
really earning their pay. The cleverest of them and 
of their chiefs are pretty well acquainted with the 
maxim, ‘‘ Qui s’excuse, s’accuse.’? Accordingly, 
when an apologist for the Government appears before 
any audience, after an unusually gross blunder or 
injustice has been exposed, he habitually masks his 
exculpatory arguments under the cloak of boasts over 
the success assumed to have been already scored over 
detractors, who are denounced as traitors to the 
national cause. He will bring forward strong 
evidence to disprove charges which have never been 
made, and in support of conduct which no one has 
blamed. By the time his long speech has been heard 
or read, the hearer or reader is expected to feel that 
the Government has been whitewashed, though he 
doesn’t exactly know how, and a captious critic has 
been proved to be wrong, though he doesn’t clearly 
see why. From the days of Adam—historically the 
inventor of the bad excuse—to now, there has 
probably never been a time when, by reason of the 
advent to power of the more ignorant part of the 
population, there has been so apparently insuperable a 
difficulty in distinguishing between the good excuse 
and the bad. 


A GREAT ELIZABETHAN. 


HE sea is specialist service nowadays, and you 

might look from end to end of the Navy List 

without finding a single officer who combined, like 
Sir Walter Raleich, the now inconsistent professions 
of statesman, buccaneer, and man of letters. In Eliza- 
beth’s day, howev«, no one saw anything incongruous 
in such a combina‘ion, and there is mo more conspicu- 
ous example of ‘ - many-sidedness than the Cumber- 
land* to whom, i‘) other noblemen, Spenser dedicated 
the * Faerie Queen,’ the hero of twelve voyages to 
America and the “>anish Main, the knight who wore 
his Queen’s glov« © his hat and claimed the title of her 
champion, the s»\|» who, by his attaeks on the Spanish 
Fleet, helped to - <e the King of Spain’s beard, the 
officer who was > ‘rst, among Engtish seamen of his 
time, to give sp attention to the Commissariat, and 
refused to dea! the Government ¢ontractors found 
cuilty of supp! bad food. Torréalise what his 
naval achiever: = meant it is necessary to grasp the 
conditions of t) © y of the time. The Victory, the 
ship on which rland made his third voyage, was 
the sixth large: Elizabeth’s navy she was 95 feet 
in length and tons burthen. @hiis cockleshell, 
with its attends: 
“George, Third ©: 
By G. C. Willian: 


aller vessels, he gaptured £4,500 
Cumberland: Hig Life and Voyages. 
Cambridge University Press. 26s. net. 
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worth of pepper and cinnamon and quantities of hides, 
ivory, cocoanut and ginger; attacked Fayal and put it 
to ransom; carried off 58 pieces of ordnance; obtained 
the submission of Graciosa by the simple process of 
sending a letter to the Governor and asking for it; cap- 
tured two more ships laden with sugar, and a third with 
hides, plate and silver; all but died for the want of 
water on ‘‘ the Bishop and his clearkes (rocks that lye 
to the West wards from Sylly) ’’; was saved from death 
by a storm of rain, and finally put into Bantry Bay. 
All this between June and December, 1589, and in one 
of the least important of the twelve voyages. What 
manner of man was he who at the age of 29 was thus 
waging war on the great world-power of the time? To 
this question Dr. Williamson furnishes us with the first 
complete answer, since to his researches we owe the 
very attractive letters of Clifford and his wife, the three 
MS. volumes of the Clifford papers, and the accounts 
of the voyages written down at the direction of his 
daughter Lady Anne Clifford, from the narratives of 
survivors, for the greater glory of her gallant father. 
George Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland, was born 
at Brougham Castle on August 8, 1558. His father’s 
death in 1570 left him a Ward of the Crown under the 
guardianship of the Earl of Bedford, who sent him to 
Cambridge in 1571. University expenses then, be it 
noted in passing, included not only books and paper, 
hour-glasses and ink horns, but cupboards, doors and 
coal holes, not to speak of coals at 15s. a load, laundry, 
clothes, dancing and music lessons, and pocket money. 
Bows and arrows, hawks and does are no longer sources 
of expense, but doctors’ and ‘* apotigaries’ ’’ bills are 
still familiar, and the whole cost of his University 
career amounted in 3 years to nearly £200, a considera- 
ble sum considering that the matriculation fee was only 
2s. Cumberland early gave proof of his tastes in his pas- 
sion for geography, which led him to go to Oxford after 
he had taken his degree at Cambridge to work at 
*‘ antient maps and divers papers’ not attainable at 
his own University; and Oxford rewarded his devotion 
in 1592 by giving him the honorary degree of M.A. a 
couple of months after Queen Elizabeth had made him 
a Knight of the Garter, surely a unique combination of 
honours. At the age of 19 he married his guardian’s 
daughter, Lady Margaret Russell, and if his record of 
loyalty towards her is far from perfect, his better self 
at least was hers. ‘‘ Sweet Meg,’’ ‘‘ my very loving 
wife ’’—these are his constant phrases; and no one can 
read unmoved that last letter of his, here first pririted. 
Its close must be quoted in full :— 

‘“‘ Thus, out of the bitter and greedy desire of a 
repentant heart begging thy pardon for any wrong 
that ever in my life 1 did thee, I commend my re- 
quests to thy wonted and undeserved kind wifely and 
lovely consideration, my body to God’s disposing, 
and my love to His merciful commiseration. 

Thine as wholly as ever man was woman’s, 

George Cumberland. 

To my dear wife, the Countess of Cumberland, give 

this, of whom from the bottom of my heart, in the 

presence of God, I ask forgiveness for all the wrongs 

I have done her.”’ 

*“ Was not this a man?’’ And her letters to ** my 
own dear Lord ’’ are worthy of his. 

Cumberland, as his daughter tells us, ** had an ex- 
tream love for Horse races, Tiltings, Bowling matches 
and shooting, in which he did excell all the Nobility of 
his time,’’ but his success at Court roused the jealousy 
of others, who rejoiced at his desire to go to sea on the 
ground that, in the then state of the world, it was im- 
probable he would ever return. 

After contributing a poem to the ‘ Musicall Ban- 
quet * of Robert Dowland, he went out with a squadron 
of vessels fitted up at his own expense to the Straits of 
Magellan, returning after various adventures to be ap- 
pointed one of the Commissioners for the trial and 
execution of Mary, Queen of Scots—a remarkable office 
te be bestowed on a man under thirty, but Elizabeth 
was always susceptible to gallantry, in every sense of 
which Cumberland excelled. We cannot here go into 


the details of all the voyages, but must confine our- 
selves to noting a few general impressions of the sea 
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warfare of the period. For all that the English cap- 
tains looked on the Spaniards as ‘‘ bloody, cruel and 
dishonest,’’ Cumberland and his captains, as reported 
by one Linschoten, a Dutch passenger in the enemy 
fleet pursued by Cumberland on his third voyage, were 
** courageous and victorious, stout and valiant,’’ and 
withal both courteous and humane, notably in the dis- 
tribution of the small remaining share of water to 
prisoners and crew alike—an instance of sufferings 
which were then common, and are now easily over- 
looked. Again, ‘‘ for want of a man that knew the 
coast of Ireland and its harbours,’’ the vessels were 
unable to land for supplies, and within sight of home 
were forced to undergo desperate privations at a time 
when, as Cumberland’s letter to his wife shows, the 
Spaniards were landing in Ireland unhindered. History 
indeed repeats itself. Again, as in this same voyage, 
a valuable prize might be lost with all hands when “ a 
light from the Lizard,’’ as Monson says, ‘‘ might have 
saved a hundred mens’ lives and £100,000 worth of 
wealth.’’ No lighthouses, no Admiralty charts to show 
the vessel she was not off Plymouth, as she thought, 
but off Mount’s Bay—and yet these little English 
boats of 260 tons took prize after prize, and returned 
to the charge undaunted by suffering and failure. The 
cupidity of both Queen and country was excited by the 
news of a heavily laden Spanish carrack, the Madre de 
Dios, whose capture produced an incredible number of 
jewels. Many of them were stolen and sold by the 
sailors, not to speak of silks, spices, Turkey carpets, 
musk and ambergris, to such value that all the London 
jewellers had agents to meet the great carrack on her 
arrival in port. Ballads were made on the capture of 
the vessel which survived into modern times, but the 
Queen got the bulk of the wealth, and proceeded to give 
Cumberland perhaps the most outspoken commission 
ever entrusted by monarch to subject, viz., ‘‘ to annoy 
the King of Spain and his subjects, and to burn, kill, 
and slay as just and needful cause shall require.’’ Be- 
fore he set out on his fifth voyage, Cumberland, along 
with Drake, Frobisher, Hawkins, and Raleigh, was 
appointed a Commissioner to enquire into the position 
of ‘‘ those disabled in the war.’’ The Commission 
urged that the disabled soldier was ‘‘ to have priority 
over the rest ’’ in the distribution of work, a practical 
result of the Queen’s complaint that she was ‘‘troubled 
whenever she takes the air by these miserable 
creatures,’’ though the other order made by the Com- 
missioners, that the soldiers were to be pensioned by 
the counties to which they belonged, was almost a dead 
letter. Again and again, in the words of a contem- 
porary (‘ Narrative of the Eighth Voyage,’ p. 130). 
‘* Three English Mastiffs were upon the Spanish 
Wilde Bull,’’ and as this life of Cumberland shows, 
much of the service done to England was done at the 
expense of patriots like himself. Now the Ear! is 
lamenting to Cecil that ‘‘ he finds such scarcity of corn 
that he can hardly get his biscuits made in time ’’; now 
he is destroying the Spanish Fleet in Cadiz; now his 
ship loses her mainmast by ‘‘ fowle weather ’’; now he 
is ‘* beatting up and downe, and wayting for the 
Spanish Kinges Carakes to come from Lishbone ’’; now 
he is capturing Porto Rico, which Drake himself had 
failed to take; now holding a court-martial on an Eng- 
lish soldier who had done violence te a Sp2nish woman, 
and hanging him for all his good record as a warning 
to the fleet; now writing to his sister-in-law of the de- 
sirability of diverting the Dutch and Portuguese trade 
with the East to England, and of not “‘ letting slipp 
this gracious-given opportunytie of drawinge a per- 
petuall trade that will not onlie enrich our countrie but 
breed numbers of men to strengthen the walles of our 
realme.”’ After touching on Cumberland as sailor and 
statesman, patriot and husband, we have only space for 
the briefest allusion to his masques and courtly 
speeches. To appreciate this aspect of the Elizabethan 
age we can do no better than read his address to the 
Queen on a painting or facsimile of his ancestral Castle 
of Pendragon, “‘ in one night removed from Westmore- 
land to Westminster,’”’ with its tactful prophecy of 
Merlin on a Virgin Queen and its presentment of ‘‘ Ex- 
calibers Sword, ye sleeve yt Sr. Lancelot bare for his 
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ing it rolling as we swirl round for the run down wind. 
We raise the plate, ease off the sheet, “ 
and breathe freely. Tacking to windward Bard, 
wet work, as our salt-crusted cheeks and sodden 
flannels proclaim. We run fast for the Time) But on 
even keel. We cannot overhaul the leading Boats, but 
we can hold the others in our wake. The Winning gun 
comes faintly to us over the adverse wind, Asecond 
follows, and before many more have passed, ours 
comes more clearly to our ears. 

It was our first sail, a great race, after seven long 
years of waiting and watching of the sinister great 
ships of war and transport moving stealthily to and 
from our Hampshire ports. It was indeed @ great day. 


POSTS AND PAYMENTS OF DAYS. 


E have shown what ecciesiastics Gali @e and 

W receive in the way of nice lucrative yope (26 

March). Let us reveal a few moneigf ape ar- 
fangements, bribes, and sinecures tolerated’ am the 
spacious days before reformers were able to raise an 
effective voice. We must remind readers, however, 
that democracy can manage its jobs too, and that it ts 
more shameless than the typical aristocrat, because it 
pretends to regard them as necessary for the good of 
the country. Mr. Brace in 192: has a fine Salary; what 
does he do to earn it? 

Chesterfield wrote to his son, when he was looking 
out for some vena! borough, ‘‘ | spoke to a borough- 
jobber, and offered five and twenty hundred pounds for 
a Secure seat in Parliament; but he laughed @t my offer, 
and said that there was no such thing as a borough to 
be had now, for the rich East and West Indians had 
secured them all, at the rate of three thousand pounds 
at least; but many had four thousand pounds) and two 
or three that he knew of five thousand.”’ 

Sir James Lowther was one of the leading borough 
owners, and sometimes he returned nine members, who 
were Called his ‘‘ ninepins.’’ In the squibs of Sis day 
he was known as “‘ the bad Earl,’’ and ga)" Jammy 
Graspall, Earl of Toadstool.’’ One of his transactions 
related to the charity of St. Bees, a very Figm founda- 
tion. Here he obtained, or granted to himself a lease 
of the coal and other valuable minerals for 867 years, 
for the trifling sum of £3 14s. a year. Soret was 
his influence in Whitehaven that the inhabitants were 
said to depend on him for three of the elements. Horace 
Walpole in his letters states that his fortune would have 
enabled him to hire the Dukes of Bedford @nd Marl- 
borough as led captains. Lowther introduced the 
younger Pitt into the House of Commons by fominat- 
ing him for Appleby. Eventually he received @ shower 
of peerages, six in number, including the Barldom of 
Lonsdale. In the ‘ Rolliad’ his political influence is 
recorded :— 

“en by the elements his power confessed, 

Of mines and boroughs Lonsdale stands possessed, 

And one sad servitude azlike denotes 

The slave that labours, and the slave that votes,” 

The best-known of the venal boroughs were Old 
Sarum, where there were no houses; Gatton, where 
there was one voter; Appleby, where the right of vot- 
ing was vested in some pigsties; and Midhurst, where 
Lord Egremont’s attorney returned two members. The 
Marquis of Hertford returned about eight members, 
and about eight Seymours, his relations, held various 
offices with salaries varying from £1,000 t6 £9,000 a 
year. 

The importance of the borough owner may be traced 
in the posts held by George Selwyn.  Luidgershall, 
which returned two members, was represented by his 
father. So the son, before he was of age, Was ap- 
pointed to the sinecure of Clerk of the Irons and Sur- 
veyor of the Meltings of the Mint; the work was per- 
formed by deputy, and his sole labour consisted in din- 
ing weekly at the public expense. Later, Selwyn was 
returned for Gloucester, and nominated the two mem- 
bers for Ludgershall; he then received a further sine- 
cure of Registrar of the Court of Chancery in Barba- 
does, and Paymaster of the Works, with a Jarge salary. 
On the abolition of the latter office, he received the 
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equally lucrative position of Surveyor-Genera! of the 
Works. 

In 1762, Henry Fox, afterwards Lord Holland, 
tackled the question of corrupting M.P.s openly and 
effectively. Lords of the Bedchamber, Grooms of the 
Bedchamber, Clerks of the Green Cloth, and officers of 
the Household grew apace. Horace Walpole writes 
that buyer and seller dealt in votes without fear or 
decorum. A shop was opened in the Pay Office and 
members received bank bills, sometimes in sums as low 
as £200. Martin, Secretary of the Treasury, after- 
wards owned that £25,000 were issued in one morning; 
in a single fortnight a vast majority was purchased to 
approve the peace. 

Between 1757 and 1780, nearly forty-six millions 
were paid to Holland or his executors. As Paymaster- 
General, his accounts were rendered seven years after 
he left office. Asa matter of fact, the Pay Office and 
the Auditor of the Impress were both dilatory, and the 
system was tO blame rather than the individual. Lord 
Chatham refused to turn public money to his own ad- 
vantage, although other paymasters had done so. 
Large balances were kept in the hands of Holland, and 
he is said to Rave acquired from this source a quarter 
of a million, He also obtained the Writership of the 
Tallies and Counter Tallies, and the Clerkship of the 
Pells in Ireland for the lives of himself and two sons. 
The sinecure was worth £2,500 a year! 

Besides places there were pensions. Lord Northing- 
ton did not leave the Woolsack till he had acquired 
an immediate pension of £2,000 a year, and a pros- 
pective one Of £4,000 a year; also the reversion for 
two lives of the Clerkship of the Hapaper. He had 
already provided for his daughters by a rich sinecure, 
vested in a trustee. 

M.P.s were bribed by bank bills placed in their 
hands; also tickets for State lotteries which were sold 
at a premium. Government loans were subscribed 
for at par by members, and sold at a premium, which 
sometimes was eleven per cent. Posts in the Colonies 
and Ireland were occupied by gentlemen who never 
moved from England. In ‘ The Early History of Charles 
James Fox” we are told :—*' The best things in the 
Colonies generally fell to bankrupt members of Parlia- 
ment, who were as poor in political principles as in 
worldly goods; and the smaller posts were regarded as 
their special inheritance by the riff-raff of the Election 
Committee room; and the bad bargains of the servants’ 
hall.’ Pitt rewarded Sayer for a caricature, which 
dealt a severe blow to the India Bill, by giving him the 
office of Marshal of the Court of Exchequer, anc Re- 
ceiver of the Sixpenny Duties. 

Lord William Bentinck, the son of the Duke of Port- 
land and Lieutenant-General in the Army, filled the 
office of Clerk of the Pipe, for which he was paid £968 
per annum, He was connected with the department of 
the Exchequer which drew up the ‘‘ pipes,’’ or enrolled 
accounts of sheriffs and others. The Duke of York, a 
Field Marshal, and Bishop of Osnaburgh, received £40 
a year for holding Swanimote Courts at Windsor, and 
dealing with the royal swans; he also received £591 
10s. 7d, as Keeper of the King’s Warren at Windsor. 
The Duke of Grafton in 1831 received a hereditary pen- 
sion out of the excise revenue of £7,200, also a here- 
ditary pension, £4,700, from the Post Office, and, as 
Sealer of the King’s Bench and Common Pleas, 
£2,880. Charles Greville, Clerk of the Privy Coun- 
cil, author of the ‘ Greville Memoirs,’ was Secretary 
of the Island of Jamaica, Commissionary and Steward- 
General, and Clerk of the Enrolments, and Clerk of the 
Council of Jamaica. 

Chaffwax was an officer attending on the Lord Chan- 
cellor, whose duty it was to prepare the wax for seal- 
ing documents. In 1833 he was paid £1,273 15s. sd. 
The son of Lord Chief Justice Kenyon, as Filacer, 
Exigenter, and Clerk of the Outlawries, received the 
sum of £5,496 5s. 4d. The Exigenter made out the 
proclamations relating to outlawry. The Filacer was 
an officer of the Supreme Court, who filed original 
writs. 

When Lord Chatham was made Lord Privy Seal, 
his salary was made up of the following items. The 
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oy of such office was £365, but the sixteen 
‘ood daily had been commuted for a sum of 

_y; and the yearly grant of £1,175 was voted 
>, the better maintenance of the honour and 
. the office; in addition to this, there were 
‘es. In 1820 the Senior Puisne Judge of the 
Sench received, in common with the other 
udges, a small silver plate, and eighteen loaves 

- annually. The Lord Chief Justice received 
imas four yards of broad-cloth and thirty-six 
‘sugar. In 1831 a clergyman received £1,100 
ocnsation allowance for loss of the office of 
- in the Customs. Among other nice little jobs 
as the Clerk of the Jurat, which is a memoran- 
‘o when, where, and before whom an affidavit 
»; the Clerk of the Essoigns, who dealt with ex- 
+" non-appearance in court; the Vendue-master 
ce in Bernice in America, who conducted public 
oe Seneschal or Steward of the King’s Manors; 
cker, the Searcher and Gauger of Wexford; the 
oer of Youghall; and the Chamberlain of Etterick 


CORRESPONDENCE 
|THOUT PORTFOLIO—WITH SALARY. 


Apparently our somewhat touchy Government 
. ntends to make the acceptance by the House 
mmons of the appointment of Dr. Addison as 
‘er without Portfolio at the trifling salary of 
©, a test of the confidence of the House. 
‘haps it is not too late for the ordinary taxpayer 
in some emphatic manner his disapproval 
- whole episode, for example, by writing to his 
ber of Parliament. Dr. Addison’s excursions into 
ustrative activities have not been so successful 
»ractical people would be anxious to see him in 
a ‘ficial position in which he might exercise, un- 
»ocked, his grandiose ineptitude and his unbridled ex- 
‘avagance. There is also strong opposition, among 
_..oayers who think, to the habit of the Coalition Cab- 
‘oo. of deciding on some course of action which in- 
-o\ves the expenditure of money, and then asking the 
-ouse to vote the funds, the spending of which they 
ve in an unconstitutional manner already authorized. 
‘his method is a legacy of war conditions, and when 
. appeared to be necessary, it was accepted; but it is 
surely time that the politicians gave up their war habit 
of mind, and faced realities in finance and so-called 
‘al legislation. Finance is by far the most por- 
‘tous question before the country, and bland and 
-onorous platitudes from» Cabinet Ministers, and dis- 
 -cnuous explanations from their juniors, can do noth- 
o» to ameliorate conditions brought about by heedless 
endthrifts like Dr. Addison. We shall see what 
‘he debate brings forth. Perhaps a docile House 
{ter listening to a few solemn periods from Mr. Cham- 
oerlain, or a little of the meretricious sparkle and nimble 
rhetoric which we always expect when the Prime Min- 
ister is trying to carry through some project dear to 
his heart, will with due reverence accept Dr. Addison 
oimost as a Heaven-sent gift, and will launch him upon 
the community with the Jolly Roger of insane finance 
nailed to his mast-head. If so, Vae Victis! The 
Government may be able to call more money from the 
vasty deep of the collapsed pocket of the exhausted tax- 
payer, but will it come, and if it does, will it be any- 
thing more than the pale paper phantasm of the real 
thing, actually more of a liability than an asset? 
E. M. COX. 
[Since this letter was written, the Government ap- 
pear to have bowed to the storm. Dr. Addison is not 
to keep his place for long.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE POPE AND IRELAND. 


SIR,—A note of yours, in the Correspondence page 
of the last issue of the SatuRrDAY REVIEW, seems to me 
so strange that I beg leave to contribute a letter aris- 
ing out of it. You say you have no ill-feeling to the 
Pope or to Catholicism; and of course this assurance is 
accepted with cordial appreciation. | What surprises 


me, however, is your complaint that, in regard to Ire- 
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land, the Pope has, so to speak, been £60 non-com- 
mittal, mot sufficient', denouncing the Simm Feiners. 
Surely you are not qu ‘c reasonable here! What does 
the complaint amount ‘o but that the Pope has not 
adopted one side in « »itter political quarrel? 

There are two «xireme’’ views im Ireland: 
views which, whether or not either of them is right (and 
as to that I express here, no view), at any rate ** go the 
whole hog.’’ 

One of these views is that the British Government is 
trying te crush a nation’s right to govern itself; that 
such an attempt leacs inevitably to rebellion against 
it; and therefore that the guilt of the bloodshed in Ire- 
land lies on the British Government. 

The other of these ‘‘ whole hog ’”’ views is that the 
Sinn Fein movement is one of criminal rebellion, to be 
suppressed by force, al the armed acts of its adherents 
being crimes. 

It seems to me that your complaint agaimst the Pope 
amounts simply to a complaint that he has not form- 
ally proclaimed the second of these two views to be the 
ight one. But a Sinn Feiner, from the opposite point 
of view, might as plausibly say that the Pope ought to 
proclaim the correctness of the other of the above two 
views 

The fact is, the Pope has denounced violence on prin- 
ciple, and, while remaining neutral as to disputed 
questions, has proclaimed the true path to be that of 
peace. 1 might ask whether this is not more logical 
than that attitude which, I have seen with regret, is 
often taken up by your correspondents: te., to hold 
up hands of horror at violence by Sinn Feiners, and to 
admire that of their opponents. However, I content 
myself with saying | cannot imagine any attitude more 
proper for the Pope to adopt than the one he is 


adopting. 
J. W. POYNTER. 


THE POPE AND ENGLAND, 


SIR,—I wonder if Irish Roman Catholics who are 
now so bitter against England and her past rule 
know who offered aid and a refuge to the Holy Father 
in his year of disaster, 1870? Mrs. Hugh Fraser, 
herself a Catholic, says in her book, ‘ A Diplomatist’s 
Wife in Many Lands,’ published 1911, p. 363: “* In 
all this heart-breaking story of betrayal and forsaking 
there is one fact, known only to the privileged few, 
which stands out brilliantly in contrast with the sur- 
rounding darkness. The great Queen of Protestant 
England added one more glory to those which will 
cover her name for all time. To her everlasting 
honour she offered Pius IX. her island of Malta not 
only as a refuge from his persecutors, but as a per- 
manent home and an impregnable seat of spiritual 
government whence he could rule Catholic Christen- 
dom in honour and safety.’’ Mrs. Fraser adds that 
the Pope was ‘‘ touched to the heart.” He had 
represented Gregory XVI. at her marriage, and he 
had prayed for her all his life and for ** dear 
England.”’ He declined the Queen’s offer for reasons 
of duty, but he instituted from then onwards a special 
prayer for England, which, it is said, has been con- 
tinued nightly by his successors. What would he 
think of Sinn Fein conduct to-day? 

J. BRIAN WILSON. 


AN IRISH SPORTSMAN. 


‘* There is too little value put on the Shotgun, and 
yet a shotgun loaded with buckshot is a first rate 
weapon; the confidence afforded by a Right and 
Left is of the greatest value”’ (An t’Oglac, 
6/5/21). 

SIR,—The Irishman has always had the 1eputation 
of being a sportsman. The novel-reading public in 
England are familiar with the old family retainer whose 
life is bounded by horse and hound, with the typical 
Irish countryman who is always as ready to poach his 
neighbour’s game as he is eager to tickle his land- 
lord’s trout. 

This novel-reading public will be glad to find that 
this pleasing trait has not been eradicated even from 
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the Sinn Fein Irishman by the brutalities of war. He 
remains just as keen on ‘‘ sport ’’ : he has only changed 


his game. The forces of the Crown will not allow him 
to shoot ‘cock; the twisting snipe is a thing of the 
past; he now goes for big game—his fellow-men. 

The sentence at the head of this article is taken word 
by word, from An t’Oglac, the “‘ official organ of the 
Irish Republican Army,’’ and should reassure those 
English men and women who must have regretted that 
the sporting ‘‘ Pat’’ of fiction is no more. This 
kindly child of nature still remains unspoilt, and, in his 
own inimitable way, satisfies his zest for the chase, by 
the use of slugs, shot and soft nosed bullets which he 
looses off—‘‘ left and right ’’—with unerring aim at 
unarmed men and women. 

What matter if this particular hobby is contrary to 
the rules of the Hague Convention? 

PLAIN SOLDIER. 


THE REPARATIONS DEMANDED FROM 
GERMANY. 


SIR,—Mr. Bertrand Shadwell, in your issue of the 
18th inst., suggests that it is unmanly and cowardly 
to continue to strike at a fallen and defenceless foe. 
I quite agree. But in this effete old continent of 
Europe we have learned by some centuries of ex- 
perience that it does not pay to treat a captured thief 
as a fallen foe. I believe that when a man has been 
captured and convicted of robbery with violence, it is 
our custom (no doubt a barbarous one) to make him 
hand back as much as possible of the stolen goods, 
and then to take measures to protect society from 
his further depredations. To look upon him as a 
fallen foe no doubt answers admirably when you are 
4,000 miles away from him: but the robbed ones 
have a different point of view. 

C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS. 


EDUCATION. 


SIR,—1I note with pleasure what you say, and have 
said, about the expense of elementary education, be- 
cause I hope that it may do something towards check- 
ing this mad extravagance. May I add a word, as one 
who has visited and seen the working of these schools 
for the past thirty years (an experience which I can 
hardly think some of those who would legislate for them 
have enjoyed) ? 

It is proposed to have Continuation Schools and 
Evening Classes, conducted, I presume, by an additional 
staff, or by the present staff with extra payment—in 
any case, at an enormous expense. I say the whole 
of this is quite unnecessary, if they used the existing 
schools for a reasonable number of hours. 

Roughly, an elementary school is open for about 5 
hours daily—there is about half-an-hour’s play-time 
and occasional breaks for Nature Study—at the most, 
it cannot be 25 hours a week. The school does not 
open on Saturday, and there are about 9 weeks’ holiday 
in the year. 

At a Preparatory or Public School—such as I went to 
—we had a little more than this, but mark the differ- 
ence. In the evening we had about three hours’ pre- 
paration. It was then that I, and, I imagine, many 
other so constituted lads who do not learn readily in 
class, made the most progress, and learned to educate 
ourselves. It was then that I looked out many 
thousands of Latin, Greek and French words, that I 
learned to draw and colour maps which taught me 
geography, and a facility with pen and brush; it was 
then that I obtained insight and information that I 
rarely acquired in class. 

I was a moderate fool, and immoderately lazy, or 
rather, given to other occupations, and it says some- 
thing for the system that it enabled me to pass all ex- 
aminations at school and Oxford without failure. 

I contend, then, that, if the children in our elementary 
schools worked anything like the same hours and with 
the same system of preparation that we did, or, I may 
say, that my children have and are doing, there would 
be little need of anything more. 

There was an excellent letter from some schoolmaster 
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in France which appeared in our columns some time 


since. I think he said his pupils worked from 8 a.m. 
till 6 p.m. I know it was nearly double the hours of 
our elementary schools. 

With regard to the payment of teachers, it should 
make no increase whatever. Our masters did not re- 
ceive anything for correcting the Latin verses which we 
wrote in the evening, although some of them were cal- 
culated to set up an internal malady. That we knew 
a little of the authors whose works we had to translate, 
made it easier for them. 

The teachers, so far as my experience goes, are now 
receiving about three times their pre-war salaries. If 
we make more use of existing facilities, they would 
suffice to meet the educational requirements of the na- 
tion. A very little additional teaching or evening 
classes would be sufficient, when some of the time be- 
tween 4 p.m. and 9.0 a.m. is made use of and, if the 
teachers are paid extra for this, it should not be a great 


F. H. POWELL. 
Downs House, Bowdon, Cheshire. 


‘matter. 


THE WORN-OUT HORSE TRAFFIC. 


SIR,—The movement against this painful and 
nefarious traffic has now assumed considerable magni- 
tude, and the ‘“‘ National Equine Defence League ’’ 
is supplying a form for voters to fill in their name and 
address, and the name of their M.P., and send to 
him. Jt has the names of their Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, viz., Lord Henry Cavendish Bentinck, Col. 
C. R. Burn, J. F. Green, and Sir Wm. Bull, with an 
earnest appeal to their member to promote and 
support such legislation as shall abolish the trade 
between this country and the Continent by the follow- 
ing conditions :— 

(1) An export tax of not less than £20 per head on 
all horses, mules and asses exported from the British 
Isles. 

(2) All port authorities to be liable for evasion of 
the law. 

(3) All horses purchased for food purposes to be 
humanely slaughtered in this country. 

Copies of this form will be gladly sent by the Hon. 
Secretary, Mrs. M. K. Matthew, 27, Beaconsfield 
Road, London, N.11. All other means of checking 
the evil, such as appointment of inspectors, have 
long been tried and found futile. Now is the time for 
those who love horses to lend all possible help and 
co-operation to secure the abolition of this national 
disgrace, as Sir E. Marshall Hall rightly described it 
at the large meeting in the Albert Hall, at which all 
the Humanitarian Societies were represented on 
May 21. 

M. L. JOHNSON. 


SIR,—By request of several of your readers, we ask 
your kind help to give wide circulation to the following 
points :— 

1. The Bill before Parliament is merely an extension 
of the 1914 Act to the Isle of Man and the Chan- 
nel Islands. Under this Act all the atrocious 
cruelty has been and is committed; moreover, it 
has been Law in the Channel Islands since last 
March through legislation of the States-Govern- 
ment. 


2. Owing to cruelty, callousness and extensive 
bribery, nothing short of a £20 tax can be 
effectual—to avoid an elaborate and expensive 
system of useless inspection, this tax must be 
levied on all animals exported alive and port- 
authorities made responsible for evasion. 

3. Malformed foals are exported for ‘‘ veal.’’ 

M. K. MATTHEW, 

Hon. Sec., The National Equine Defence League. 


PARODYING A PARABLE. 


SIR,—No doubt many of your readers also read the 
Daily Mad, and a large majority of these must have 
been pained to see the cartoon on the oth June by 
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‘“* Poy,’’ in which the Parable of the Prodigal Son was 
shamefully used to make a point for his daily satire. 
There is a slender hope that ‘‘ Poy ’’ does not know 
who spoke this parable, or what it teaches, but the 
Editor assuredly does. One can picture with satisfac- 
tion the ‘‘ wigging ’’ administered to the latter by 
Viscount Northcliffe, but a more public rebuke is 
needed; and you, Sir, or readers of the SATURDAY 
REVIEW can well take up that duty. This parable is 
not only the greatest in all human literature, but is 
dear now, and has been dear for nearly two thousand 
years, to a vast host of men and women. 
NEMO. 


THE HOSPITALS AND LORD CAVE’S REPORT. 

SIR,—The report of the Voluntary Hospitals Com- 
mittee appointed by the Ministry of Health has been 
published. 

The report mentions that the great London Hos- 
pitals do not confine their ministrations to the popula- 
tion in their neighbourhood, ‘‘ because the need for 
providing clinical material for the students compels 
them to select their cases over a wide area.”’ 

Here Lord Cave and his colleagues seem to fall 
easily into phrases that are not calculated to conciliate 
the humane. Hospitals that are places for collecting 
‘‘ clinical material for the students ’’ are not so likely 
to be supported by benevolent people as are Hospitals 
which are places for tending the sick poor and nothing 
else. 

If 1 were one of the poor people sent to a London 
Hospital to be treated for a malady, I should not en- 
joy finding myself regarded as clinical material pro- 
vided for the students. 

Lord Cave’s report expresses regret that the poor 
patients in infirmaries escape being regarded in the 
same rather cynical way as are the patients in the hos- 
pitals with medical schools attached to them. 

‘** It seems unfortunate,’’ says the report, ‘‘ that 
the abundant and varied clinical material in these 
institutions should be hardly used at all in the train- 
ing of medical students.’’ 

Probably the poor patients in the infirmaries do not 
enthusiastically endorse this regret that so troubles the 
Commissioners. 

It is this spirit and attitude which considers hospitals 
as places for collecting the prone bodies of the helpless 
poor for the education of students, that is calculated 
to inflict untold injury to the voluntary system. 

If the voluntary system is to continue and survive, 
and if the great hospitals are to be preserved from 
ruin, reports that talk of them as places for ‘‘ provid- 
ing clinical material for the students,’’ had better not 
be published. Rather should everyone concerned speak 
of them, and insist upon their being, places whose sole 
true object is the Christlike one of healing the sick 
poor. And if it be necessary, as perhaps it is, that 
students should be permitted to watch operations and 
generally receive teaching at the bedside of the 
patients, then let their intrusion be treated as an un- 
fortunate necessity, let it be recognised as an added 
trial to the miserable occupants of the beds, and do 
not let us hear any more allusions to the pain-racked 
bodies of the poor collected in the hospitals as 
‘* clinical material for the students.’’ 

STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONS. 


SIR,—Almost exactly two years ago, after 
witnessing the 1919 Wimbledon Lawn Tennis Tourna- 
ment, I pointed out in the Saturpay REviEw that 
Mr. Patterson was not the super-champion he was 
claimed to be by all our ‘‘ experts.’”’ It was only 
twelve months later when he had been beaten hollow 
by Mr. Tilden (the American) that our wonderful 
‘‘experts’’ of the Press suddenly discovered his 
‘* failings.’’ Many of these ‘‘ experts ’’ put down this 
failure of Mr. Patterson—at Wimbledon in 1920, and 
later in the Davis Cup matches ‘‘ down under ’’—to 
his badly-executed back-hand stroke. This is scarcely 


convincing when one realises that Mr. G. L. Jessop 
and Mr. Graham (the recent runner-up in the Golf 
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Championship)—to mention only two famous players— 


achieved great distinction in their respective games 


despite unorthodox styles. 

In contradiction to this idea that one habitually 
badly executed stroke is sufficient to condemn a 
player, may I point to the case of Mr. S. H. Smith 
of glorious memory—one of the greatest lawn-tennis 
players of all time. He had only one real aggressive 
stroke in his repertoire—his magnificent fore-arm 
‘* sweep.’’ Despite, however, the fact that this was 
his ‘‘ one-and-only ’’ stroke, his record in Davis Cup 
matches against the most formidable Americans has 
never been equalled, not even by the great H. L, 
Doherty. 

In regard to this year’s Wimbledon Tournament 
our hopes are centred on Major Kingscote. Now 
Major Kingscote is a very good ‘‘ heady ”’ player, 
but I cannot readily see his getting so near to Mr. 
Tilden again as he did last year, provided that Mr. 
Tilden is fit and well, and in anything like form. 

TOURNEBROCHE, 


TALMA AND NAPOLEON. 


SIR,—A French correspondent has kindly sent me 
some particulars concerning Talma, the actor, whose 
name is mentioned in a recent reference in Notes and 
Queries, as having accompanied Napoleon, when both 
young men, on his supposed visit to London, to seek 
an appointment abroad in the employment of the East 
India Company. 

Talma, who was six years older than Napoleon, was, 
according to my friend’s expression, a supernumerary 
of the Imperial Epoch. His father was a dentist who 
practised in London before the Revolution, and very 
likely under his own name. He sent his son to Paris, 
to improve himself in dentistry, but the young man was 
more apt for the theatre, and entered the Théatre Fran- 
cais in 1787. He acted first in a tragedy by Joseph 
Chénier, whose brother André was guillotined in 
I 

4 legend says that Talma and David (the painter) 
who was then member of the ‘‘ Comité du Salut Pub- 
lic,’’ helped Napoleon, who was in disgrace before 
the affair of St. Roch. Napoleon did not forget what 
the tragedian had done for him, but favoured him, and 
realised the promise made to give him a “‘ parterre de 
Rois,’’ and it was after Jena that Talma had this satis- 
faction. The play chosen, however, ‘ La Mort de 
César,’ was not approved, owing to its attack on 
monarchy. 

Talma, who was born in Paris in 1763, spoke very 
good English, and gave several performances in 
London. He died in 1826. 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 


WOMEN’S DRESS. 


SIR,—You are quite right in your forecasts of the 
Press. Journals, ‘‘ Anti-waste’’ or other, are full 
of rapture and enthusiasm concerning the Ascot 
dresses. One damsel, I notice, gets a front-page 
notice for a tattoo she shows on her arm in an ex- 
cessively short sleeve. Another exhibits the outline 
of a snake on her frock; a third shows a ‘* creation ”’ 
which resembles the shield of a Zulu. Feminine 
fashion seems to be tending towards the barbaric, and 
I fully expect to see smart women wearing rings in 
their noses, or ceremonial ornaments of wood in place 
of extracted front teeth. All these fashions in due 
course will be celebrated by female (and _ possibly 
male) writers in the Press as most hygienic and most 
beautiful. Sometimes fashion realises the merit of 
Horace’s remark, ‘‘ Simplex munditiis ’’; but, for the 
most part, it has no sense of beauty or convenience. 
It simply has to be something different from the thing 
that went before. I notice with some amusement that 
most of the obvious extravagances have been exhausted, 
so that repetitions of past fashions are fain to occur— 
unless, indeed, savage dress—from the Sandwich 
Isles or elsewhere—is to become the standard. In 
that case several new freaks may be expected. 

W. H. J. 
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